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Vietnam policy during the Kennedy administration 


“Kennedy in Vietnam: American 
Vietnam Policy 1960 - 1963 .“ Wil- 
liam J. Rust, ct al. Scribner s. 
252 pages. $15.95. 

First, a word to Vietnam junkies. 
This book. too. you must have. I 
have seen no better, and certainly 
no more detailed, popular account of 
the years during which the Kennedy 
administration was groping, in vary- 
ing states of hubris and uncertainty, 
tor a policy in Southeast Asia. If you 
are interested only in general knowl- 
edge of the period, you can pass it 
up. There is Uttle here to change any 
conclusions you have reached. But 
Mr. Rust and his colleagues have 
produced an account with a fasci- 
nating chronology and portraits of 
the principals, from the contrary, 
vacillating, doomed Ngo Dtnh Diem 
to John F. Kennedy himself. 

O ne of the most fascinating is the 
ubiquitous Lucicn Conein, the CI A 
agent who appears here first in uni- 
form as a military advtser to the 
South Vietnamese government . He 
is a constant In virtually “every 
sweeping account of Southeast Asia 
during the 1950s and early 1960s. 
fixing, plotting, nudging a policy out 
of chaos when Washington could 
y not make up its mind. 

It is too bad that he did not write 
his own version of how it really was 
in that netherworld between high 
policy and final execution. One sus- 
pects that it would have been less 
colored, and more colortul, than 
those of the many self-serving books 
from other principals. This is not to 
suggest that Mr. Conein would have 
been driven by higher morality. 
Rather it is highly probable that Mr. 
Conein’s standards, those of the 
old-style CIA adventurer, were of an 
order to produce a dispassionate re- 
port, and to hell with morality. 

Lacking that, we have accounts 
such as this one to add life to the 
fascinating detail of the Pentagon 
Papers. Two themes are dominant. 


One is the chronology of policy-mak- 
ing that led to the assassination of 
Diem during the coop of Nov. 2, 
1963. The other is the attempt to 
answer the unanswerable: Would 
John Kennedy have swept the Unit- 
ed States into the costly, debilitating 
conflict that followed his own assas- 
sination three weeks after Diem s? 

Once again we have the awful se- 
quence surrounding the Aug. 24. 
1963, Washington-to-Saigon cable, 
which in effect was Diem's death 
warrant. Surely there is no clearer 
illustration of incoherent planning, 
internal division and lower-level 
gamesmanship in the history of U.S. 
policy-making on a critical Issue. 
Most U.S. policy-makers were on va- 
cation — including the president. 
Polled by telephone, they each in ef- 
fect bounced one of the most impor- 
tant decisions of the decade to oth- 
ers. 

Mr. Rust offers it as “my guess" 
that President Kennedy, had he 
lived, would not have done any of 
the things that became so unpopular 
later. He would "not have crossed 
the covert action-advisory threshold, 
would not have bombed North Viet- 
nam and would not have committed 
U.S. ground troops to South Viet- 
nam." That is the conclusion of most 
of the late President’ s defenders. 

And I. in turn, submit that the 
conclusion is utterly unsupported bv 


the substantive evidence. In fact, 
such evidence is virtually all to the 
contrary. It is true that Mr. Kennedy 
worried from time to Ume about the 
deepening U.S. involvement. He 
wanted scenarios for getting out. Yet 
all of his decisions for action meant 
deeper involvement. Most of his pub- 
lic rhetoric sustained the commit- 
ment to protect South Vietnam from 
communism, even when its rulers 
were energetically kicking him in 
the shins. 

I find it incredible that the presi- 
dent with one of the keenest record- 
ed senses of personal and national 
glory was interested so early in cut- 
ting losses. Kennedy had authorized. 
In effect, the overthrow of a South 
Vietnamese leader of insufficient 
militancy. When he was assassinat- 
ed. almost 16,000 American troops 
were in Vietnam. Does anyone truly 
believe that, faced with defeat at 
that level, he would have brought 
them home? 

In any event, this will be one of 
the long-term sub-themes of the 
Vietnam debate. It probably is just 
as well. Even without answers, it 
ought to be useful as we consider the 
decisions of the future. 

—HENRY L. TRE WHITT 


Mr. Trewhitt is The Sun's diplo- 
matic correspondent. 
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